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Editorial .. . 


Rhythm and blues, long a negro music form, has become accepted in Britain as a definite 
attraction in many clubs throughout these islands. As might be expected, it first gained a footing 
in London’s clubland, but it has now spread to cover much of the provinces. The main centres 
being Manchester and Newcastle-upon-Tyne in the North and Hanley in the Midlands. 

It is the policy of this magazine to encourage British groups who are genuinely desirous of 
playing rhythm and blues, to report fully on the club scene, and lastly to review as many records 
as possible which may be of interest to rhythm and blues fans. 

Many people, possibly under the influence of certain L.P. sleeve notes, seem to regard rhythm 
and blues as a sort of primitive rock ‘n roll. Undoubtedly this is true insofar as in the early 
1950’s many negro bands found that, if they added a heavy backbeat to their music, it became 
acceptable to the general record buying public. In doing so it lost the original element of the blues. 
However, we are now witnessing a revival of interest in the contemporary rhythm and blues 
musicians in America, men who entertain in clubs in Chicago, Detroit, Louisiana, and other 
rhythm and blues centres. 

It is, of course, difficult to draw the line between r’n b and rock ‘n roll. | take the view that 
rhythm and blues should contain an element of the blues. The blues. the negro’s form of self- 
expression, are not learned overnight. They must be absorbed by listening to as many records 
as possible, by seeing the artists perform, and by tempering enthusiasm with a degree of critical 
appreciation of the music. Only then is there any hope of tolerable reproduction of this exciting 
art form. 

This magazine is in the exverimental stage. You will find articles on the men who make 
the music, on the clubs which present it, and on the records which convey it. We are more thaa 
anxious to hear from you if you can offer constructive criticism, 

Write to: 


THE EDITOR, R’N B SCENE 
30 BRAZENNOSE ST., MANCHESTER 2 
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HERE’S THE MAN BOBBY BLAND 


*The Dynamic Bobby Bland—One of America’s Greats !° 


In the States they call him 
*B4, or less cryptically, Big 
Bobby Blue Bland. And big 
he certainly is. He hits the 
U.S. charts with every release. 


R&B 


and has built up a fantastic 
following. In 1961 he was 


yoted Number One Rhythm 
and Blue Vocalist by * Cash- 
Over here he has many 


box.’ 


Recorp® Barry Ancill 


We have a display rack full of blues 


and rhythm and blues releases, 
come in and browse. You will find us at 


loyal fans, although we are 
starved of records. His 
dynamic style is evident on 
such brilliant discs as “ Yield 
Not To Temptation,” “Turn 
On Your Lovelight,” and 
many others. His intensely 
powerful version of “ Stormy 
Monday Blues” is considered 
by many to be a classic, and 
is in many collections via an 
L.P. issued on French Vogue 
called “ Here’s The Man.” 


Let’s take a closer look at 
Bobby, and trace his career 
from his early days up to the 
present. 

He was born in 1930 in a 
town called Rosemark, 
Tennessee, moving later to 
Memphis to continue his edu- 
cation. Bobby started singing 
at an early age, and, at the 
time of his first real contact 
with the professional world, a 
meeting with Roscoe Gordon, 
was only eighteen. People who 
helped him in his early career 
include Earl Forrest, B. B. 
King, and the late Johnny 
Ace. After meeting a Mem- 
phis pianist called Billy “Red” 
Love, who aided Bobby to 
perfect his technique, things 
began moving. Bobby cut his 
first record for the Modern 
label called “Crying All 
Night.” Continued on Page 13 


Record 
Rendezvous 


The only specialist 


Rhythm and Blues Record Shop 


in the North. 


9 Blackfriars Street, off Deansgate, Manchester 


TEL. BLA 6278 


We are always ready to help you with any inquiry regarding r’n b records 


Don't forget .... 


drop inat.. 


. BARRY’S RECORD RENDEZVOUS 


FATS DOMINO 


BORN TO ROCK 


Fats Domino was fresh from 
Hollywood when I met him 
between shows at the Neapoli- 
tan City nitery in New York. 


The room was full of won- 
derful music when I arrived. 
The head waiter showed me to 
a table at the ringside, and I 
sat down and listened. 


It soon became pretty clear 
why 20th Century Fox had 
chosen Fats to head the list of 
musical acts in “The Girl 
Can’t Help It,” the first rock 
‘n roll picture to be produced 
in Techicolour and Cinema- 
scope, with such top flight 
stars as gorgeous Jayne Mans- 
field and funnyman Tom 
Ewell. 


When the last mellow note 
had died away, Fats started 
over to my table for the inter- 
view we had arranged. Before 
he could get to the table, how- 
ever, he was encircled by a 
mob of eager autograph 
hunters. 


“Take a guess, Fats,” I 
said, when he finally sat down 
across the table, “ How many 
autographs do you sign in the 
course of a year?” 
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“ Hard to say,” Fats grinned. 
“ But lend me your pencil and 
I'll do some calculations.” He 
wrote down some figures on 
the tablecloth, multiplied, and 
came up smiling with an 
answer. “Anywhere from 
500,000 to 600,000; maybe 
more, maybe less.” 


“That’s a lot of writing,” 
I marvelled. Fats smiled 
broadly. “I hope they never 
stop asking me.” 


Fats was born right along 
with jazz and the blues in New 
Orleans twenty-eight years 
ago. Although none of his 
eight brothers or sisters showed 
an interest in music, Fat’s 
father was a violinist and his 
uncle, Harry Verette, had 
blown a mean horn with such 
immortal Dixieland aggrega- 
tions as Kid Ory’s and Oscar 
Celestin’s. 


When Fats first displayed 
his musical precosity he was 
barely out of short pants. In 
1935, a cousin left an old up- 
tight piano with the family. 
Fats, who spoke French before 
English, was only seven at the 
time. But he was fascinated 
by the instrument. 


By the time he was ten years 
old, Fats was singing and play- 
ing for pennies in the local 
honky tonks. Unfortunately, 
his early career was shore- 
lived, as an entertainer. He 
went to work in a_ bedspring 
factory to help support his 
family, but hard work did not 
quash his burning desire to 
make music. 


When bandleader Dave 
Bartholomew gave him a 
chance to play the piane in a 
roadhouse, Fats jumped at it. 


“Working days and nights 
was pretty rough,” Fats 
pointed out, “ but I needed the 
job at the factory and I liked 
playing the piano too much to 
quit that.” 


As his name implies, Fats 
carries a lot of weight in the 
field of endeavour he has 
chosen. While you wouldn't 
call him underweight, you 
wouldn’t call him a fat man 
either. He weighs in at 212 
pounds. 


He dresses in quiet taste, 


yet looks sharp. His hands 
are powerful, perhaps from 


years of travelling up and 
down the keyboard. There’s 


a long scar on one of his 
fingers. I asked Fats about it. 


“That's a reminder of the 
worst day in my life,” Fats 
replied, studying the scar. “A 
whole pile of bedsprings fell 
on me one day in the factory. 
Cut up my hands pretty bad. 
The doctor who stitched them 
up told me I'd never play 
the piano agaia. But I guess 
I've fooled him.” 


After two years of exercis- 
ing his fingers back to useful 
ness, Fats was back on the 
same piano stool in the same 
roadhouse. By 1946 he had 
built himself a reputation as 
New Orleans’ hottest jazzman 
on the eighty-eight. All the 
musicians in town got the 
habit of dropping in to hear 
the young piano player beat 
out a new sound. It was dif- 
ferent to anything they had 
heard before. 


“They didn’t call it rock ’n 
roll in those days,” Fats de- 
clared. “ But that’s what we 
were playing all the same. 
Most of the credit goes to 
Dave Bartholomew, who still 
blows trumpet for me. In my 
opinion, Dave invented rock 
‘n roll.” Fats added that 
Bartholomew does all the ar- 
rangements for his band. “We 
wrote a lot of tunes together, 
too.” 


It was because of Fats’ 
popularity ameng his fellow 
musicians that Lew Chudd, 
pres dent of Imperial Records, 
discovered him. During a 
talent scouting trip to New 
Orleans, Chudd heard nothing 


but great things about a 
promising young pianist with 
Dave Bartholomew’s combo. 
So he went to the roadhouse 
to listen for himself. 


After a few numbers, Chudd 
knew that all the talk about 
Fats had not been exaggerated, 
A recording contract was inked 
on the spot. 


“T guess that was my first 
big break,” said Fats, “we 
started right in, cutting a lot 
of the numbers that Dave and 
I had worked out together.” 


To name just a few of the 
rock tunes that Fats wrote in 
partnership with Bartholo- 
mew, there were “ Ain’t That 
A Shame,” * Bo Weevil,” “ All 
By Myself,” and “ I Hear You 
Knocking.” Two others, 
“ Blueberry Hill” and “I’m 
In Love Again,” have sold 
better than a million copies. 
His latest platter,‘ Blue Mon- 
day.” is from the picture he 
has just finished. 


Now a major talent in 
American music, the band- 
leader, pianist, vocalist, and 
composer can look back on 
many exciting events since he 
left the bedspring factory a 
dozen years ago. “ What’s the 
future?” I asked. 


“Well . . .” he stopped and 
thought for a moment, “ when 
I was in Hollywood a producer 
said he wanted me to make a 
picture about the life of Fats 
Waller. It would be a great 
honour for me, because Fats 
was a great musician. Just to 
be compared to him is a fine 
thing. If I get the part, I'll be 


back on the coast in a few 
months.” 


“What else?” 


“Right after I leave New 
York I’m going home to see 
my wife and six kids. I 
haven't seen them in a long 
time. Too long. My wife 
writes me every day. Today 
I got a letter saying that my 
five year old son is getting to 
be an exper on the piano. I’m 
going to see about getting him 
a good teacher.” 


“How about you teaching 
your boy the piano ? ” 


“Uh-uh,” Fats objected, 
“that wouldn’t do. Then, 
when he grew uv everybody 
would say that he was follow- 
ing in my footsteps and copy- 
ing my style and all that jazz. 
My boy’s going to play his 
own kind of music. I don’t 
care if it’s Mozart or rock ’n 
roll or something we don’t 
know about yet, as long as 
he gives it all he’s got.” 


Fats stood up to back on 
stage. “You going to catch 
the next show ?” he asked. 

“Sure am,” I said, shaking 
hands and thanking him for 
the interview. 


When Fats went back into 
action there was so much great 
music bouncing around that I 
stayed for the third show, too. 
You can’t get too much of a 
good thing, especially when 
its rhythm and blues played 
by its ace interpreter, Fats 
Domino. 

Originally written in 1956 for 
the magazine “ Rock ’n Roll 
Stars 1957.”" 


THE NORTHERN SCENE 


The North has always been famous for its clubs, and rightly so. Now that a lot of them are 
catering for rhythm and blues audiences, the word should spread even wider. 


The people responsible for the rhythm and blues movement in the North are the fans of the 
mus:c, who have persuaded the club owners to present it. Many of the latter genuinely prefer 
rn b to * pop’ music, and a lot of them have gambled very successfully on presenting rhythm 
and blues in former hit parade strongholds. 


The week-end of September the 28th last year was a memorable one for rhythm and blues 
in the North and Midlands. On the Saturday the Twisted Wheel club in Manchester opened its 
doors for a midnight r’n b session for the first time. The Twisted Wheel, which consists of a 
maze of interlocking cellars, decorated throughout with a wheel motif, now has one of the most 
critical audiences in the country for this kind of music. 


The following day, Sunday, saw The Place in Hanley, near Stoke-on-Trent, swing into 
rhythm and blues activity. The Place has one of the most unusual layout designs in the club 
scene. Architecturally, it is unique, with the combination of a cellar, and a high level bar. It 
boasts comfortable alcoves where one may sit and drink coffee and listen to the music. 


The Esquire club in Sheffield is another club that has an unusual design. In this rhythm 
and blues conscious city the r’n b fans can dance downstairs, and partake of refreshment on the 
next floor, where there is a large hole cut in the ceiling, so that the stage can be viewed from 
above. 


The Animals reckon that Newcastle-upon-Tyne, their home town, has the best following in 
England for rhythm and blues. The Club A’Gogo forms a large part of the scene there. 


Other areas where rhythm and blues fans are able to enjoy their music in a club setting 
include Preston and Leeds. 


It is our intention to continue and enlarge this feature in future editions of “R’N B 
SCENE.” If you feel that your local club deserves a mention in this context, please write to : 


* * * * * * * 
R’N B SCENE — THE NORTHERN SCENE 
30 Brazennose Street — Manchester, 2 
* * * * * * * 


Suggestions for 
building a Rhythm and 
Blues Record Collection 


This page is intended to help rn b fans who may be new to the music, or who do not have 


lime to listen to many records before buying. 


It covers, for the main part, L.P.’s that were 


released some time ago, and which may have been overlooked. For reviews of up-to-date record 


releases, please see page 12. 


The Folk-Lore of John Lee 
Hooker. Stateside §S.L. 
10014. 

SOS SSS SS SSS ee 
This L.P. is the great John 

Lee at his best. From the 
moving * Tupelo ” to the rock- 
ing * Want Ad. Blues,” the re- 
cord never fails to hold one’s 
attention. It is difficult to 
pick out any one track for 
special mention, but if there is 
only time for a quick listen I 
would suggest “I’m Going 
Upstairs.” It is impossible to 
praise this L.P. too highly, and 
although it has been on re- 
lease for quite some time. it is 
still selling well. There should 
be a copy in every rhythm and 
blues fan’s collection. 


The Best of Little Walter. 
Checker 1428. 
OS SS SSS Se 
Four instrumentals, and 
eight vocals make up a very 
worth-while L.P. from a fine 
harmonica player who is best 
known in this country for his 
backing of “ Muddy Waters.” 
My favourite tracks are 
“Mean Old World,” “ Blues 
with a Feeling,” and the driv- 
ing “ Off the Wall.” The ver- 
sion of “ My Babe” does not 
include the highly dispensable 
vocal chorus that marred the 


single London release here. 
Why it was added I don’t 
know. All told, an L.P. that 
will interest both blues and 
rhythm and blues enthusiasts. 


The James Brown Show. 
King 826. 


10 eS SS 
Completely different from 


the L.P. mentioned above, this 
is an “On Stage” recording. 
The famous Apollo Theatre 
was the location. The audience 
reacts strongly to James 
Brown’s wild singing, but does 
not spoil the general effect, as 
so often happens with “ live ” 
LPs. 


One track in particular that 
demonstrates his power as an 
entertainer is the one which 
closes side one, and opens side 
two, “Lost Someone.” Here 
is almost preaching to the 
audience, and we hear them 
react to his evocations with 
screams and shouts. A very 
powerful L.P., it has been in 
the U.S. charts for about ten 
months. 


“ The Barefoot Rock and You 
Got Me.” Duke DLP 72. 


ESS 
Bobby Bland on one side, 


and Little Junior Parker on 
the other combine to make 


this an unusually interesting 
record. The latter, on side 
one, plays powerful harmonica 
and sings some very fine blues. 
“ Mother-in-law Blues” is a 
good example. “The Bare- 
foot Rock” contains a very 
exciting tenor sax solo, and 
some excellent piano. Bobby 
Bland’s voice has mellowed 
since this L.P. was made. Here 
he has a rough, wailing sound, 
and impresses greatly on “I 
Smell Trouble.” “You Got 
Me,” and “Loan a Helping 
Hand.” A_ highly recom- 
mended L.P. 


Freddy King Sings. King 762. 


Se 

Freddy King is largely un- 
known in Britain, although I 
seem to remember some years 
ago that Jack Good raved over 
his brilliant —_ instrumental 
“ Hide Away.” This L.P. con- 
sists of a mixture of slow blues 
like “ Have you ever Loved a 
Woman,” “ It’s Too Bad,” and 
“Let Me Be,” and fast rockers 
such as “See, See, Baby,” 
“['m Tore Down,” and “ Tak- 
ing Care of Business.” Freddy 
King plays good guitar 
throughout, and in the process 
creates an L.P. which, once 
part of your collection, keeps 
itself in constant use. 


This feature will be continued in future editions of R’n B Scene. 


—MAKE SURE OF YOUR COPY NOW! 


SONNY BOY WILLIAMSON 


King of the Blues Harmonica 


ROGER FAIRHURST 


(This article is the result of 
several interviews with Sonny 
Boy. On several occasions he 
verified information that he 
gave to Simon Napier, editor 
of “Blues Unlimited,” who 
printed an article on him in 
B.U. No. 8. However, Sonny 
Boy’s early history still seems 
unclear, and although “ Blues 
Unlimited ” did a very good 
job in this respect, I am only 
printing the facts as told to me 
and the author of this article 
personally. We are indebted 
to Simon for his ground-work 
in this respect, and hope to 
see the day when all the facts 
about this extremely interest- 
ing man can be sorted out 
once and for all.—Editor). 


Sonny Boy Williamson told 
me that he is sixty-seven years 
old. He repeated this several 
times, and although I consider 
this still open to doubt. we 
take it as his approximate age. 
He started life as an enter- 
tainer by playing at dances and 
other functions when still only 
a boy, in and around his home 
town of Glendora, Mississippi. 
His real name is Sonny Boy 
Williamson, or Williams. He 


s 


told me that Rice Miller is a 
harmonica player who blows 
in the same style as himself, 
but who has never made any 
records. Sonny Boy said that 
he is still alive, but is uncer- 
tain of his whereabouts. 


Sonny Boy started recording 
in 1929, when he waxed 
“Slidin’ Down the Delta.” This 
was on the Vocalion label. 
Sonny Boy confirmed that he 
recorded for the “ Bullet” 
label, and mentioned one song 
he did for them called “ Skies 
Are Crying.” He also re- 
corded for “Trumpet.” As 
Simon Napier has already 
printed a hist of the earlier 
Sonny Boy tracks in an article 
by John Broven, I propose to 
write about the man himself, 
and give a list of his Checker 
records at the end of this 
article. 


Sonny Boy uses two regular 
groups of musicians in the 
States. One backs him in 
Milwaukee, now his home, and 
the other in Chicago. The 
former consist of the follow- 
ing: Art Kane, lead guitar, 
Freddy Males on bass, and 
Johnny Edwards on drums. 
He also uses an organist who 
is known apparently as “ Big 
Man.” In Chicago his line-up is 
as follows: Tucker, lead guitar, 
J.W. on second guitar, Billy 
Wells on bass, and Kansas 
City Red on drums. 


He said that in Chicago, a 
show will often go on round 
the clock at some of the large 
clubs, with the artists sleeping 
on the premises. This, he said, 
was because of the number of 
people who work shifts in the 
Windy City. Many arrive at 
four in the morning and stay 
for breakfast. 


Sonny Boy is now a familiar 
figure to most people, 
thanks to his television 
appearances and club dates in 
this country. He is very fond 
of clothes, and will spend a 
long time over choosing 
exactly what he wants. He is 
well known for his love of two- 
tone suits, and is seldom seen 
without his black bowler, 
black leather coat, and gloves. 
He told me that Victoria 
Spivey sat on his precious 
bowler, and that he had to buy 
himself another in London. 
Accompanying him on a shop- 
ping expedition in Manchester 
was a great experience. He 
set out to buy a pair of gloves, 
and came back loaded down 
with shirts, handkerchiefs, and 
ties. He nearly bought a suit 
as well. 


Like many blues singers, 
anytime is the right time for 
composing or singing. I have 
heard him rough out the 
words for a new song in three 
minutes in a coffee bar. He 
loves children and will sit for 
hours teaching them to play 
the harmonica. 


Many people ask him how 
he manages to get his “sound.” 
He tells anyone who asks that 
it came to him overnight, and 
that he can’t really explain it. 
One thing that does help him, 
however, is the fact that some 
of his teeth are missing on one 
side of his jaw. This enables 
him to keep his harmonica in 
his mouth while singing, ready 
for use. 


He has many stories to tell 
of his life in the States which 
make one’s hair stand on end. 
For obvious reasons I cannot 
repeat some of them, but two 
incidents that happened to him 
might illustrate what I mean. 
He told us, as we sat round 
him with full glasses, that a 


long time ago, in the South. 
he was robbed and shot by 
three men. He said that he 
got his revenge, although it 
took him a long time to do so. 
His revenge, | may add, was 
not particularly pleasant. An- 
other time was when he was 
involved in a car crash. He 
told us that if it hadn’t been 
for his habit of sleeping on the 
way back from a date, and 
thus being relaxed, he would 
probably have been killed. As 
it was, he broke both his legs, 
and still wears a plate in his 
skull to this day. All the other 
occupants of the car were 
killed. 


A fascinating man, he is one 
of the giants of the blues 
world. I believe that a return 
trip is in the offing. He told 
us that he had an idea that Eric 
Leake, organist on “Help 
Me,” may be joining him for 
some dates. Let us hope so, 
Sonny Boy by himself is fan- 
tastic, the two of them would 
kill everybody. 


Sonny Boy said that he has 
another L.P. in the can for 
Checker called “ The Book of 
the Blues,” but for some rea- 
son Checker are not willing to 
release it. This situation must 
be altered at once. We can’t 
have enough of this man. 


Next Month we 
hope to printa 
list of his 
Checker Singles 


. . ? 
Do you like palms in pots ! Master of Ceremonies in Black Boots? 


or 4 square walls of chromium plate? . 


If you do don’t visit Sheffield’s most unusual—nay Weird 


ESQUIRE CLUB 


Decorated (if that’s the right word) with swords - animal heads - guns 
skeletons - an odd rocker or two - bits of boats - a host of interesting 
oddments hanging from the walls, roof and rafters. 


Groups to the club have included - Tubby Hayes - Graham Bond 
Dave Berry - Johnny Dankworth and Cleo Laine - Sonny Boy Williamson 
Merseybeats - Billy J. Kramer & The Dakotas - Alex Harvey 
The Rattles - John Mayall - Memphis Slim - The Kinks 
Baldry - Alex Korner - Carl Perkins 
in fact over 200 different groups in the past 12 months 


IN THE NEXT FEW WEEKS, WE HAVE 
The Yardbirds - Jimmy Powell - John Lee Hooker - John Mayall 
Georgie Fame - The German Bonds (from Hamburg) - Zoot Money's 
Cliff Bennett & The Rebel Rousers - The Crawdaddies 


Normally (if that’s the right word) the club opens 


FRIDAY - For Folk - Jazz 
SATURDAY - For Beat and R&B 
SUNDAY & MONDAY - For R&B 


and just to fool people, sometimes on Tuesdays and sometimes on Thursdays 


If it’s your unfortunate experience to be in Sheffield 
on one of these nights - - follow the crowds to 


THE ESQUIRE CLUB 
9 Leadmill Road, Sheffield | 


Office Phone Woodhouse 2249 


The Biggest Names here in R’NB & Soul: 
VANCE ARNOLD & THE AVENGERS THE SCOTT WILLIAM COMBO 
Play weekly at the Esquire 


COFFEE - COKE - DOGS - DANCING - T.V. ROOM - ALL SESSIONS 
7.30 p.m. to 11 p.m. 


JAMES BROWN 


James Brown has the repu- 
tation of being the hardest 
working man in show business. 
His tours of the United States 
are highly organised affairs, 
drawing in capacity crowds 
wherever he appears. His 
policy is to give value for 
money, and a look at the line- 
up he presents on stage will 
confirm this. Firstly he has his 
band. They are all excellent 
musicians, capable of follow- 
ing James through his wild 
routines and work outs of 
which he is so fond. Secondly, 
there are the Famous Flames: 
his vocal backing group. Next 
come the singers who accom- 
pany him and who are stars in 
their own right; like Yvonne 
Fair, Tammy Montgomery and 
Anna King. Also on the bill 
will be comedians, including 
the well-known Pig Feet 
Markum and James Craw- 
ford. 

He also takes on tour with 
him his own barber, road 
manager, personal valet, secre- 
tary, driver, and bodyguard. 
He may do sixty days of in- 
person appearances,  incor- 
porating a hundred shows 
without a break. To deal with 
transport problems he invested 
in a forty thousand dollar bus 
to carry his entourage from 
one date to another. 

He was born in Augusta, 
Georgia. He started singing 
at an early age, and formed 
the Famous Flames to work in 
and around Macon. They cut 


an audition record called 
“Please, Please, Please,” 
which was played on a local 
radio station. The result was 
that Sid Nathan, of King Re- 
cords, having heard it, im- 
mediately sent A. & R. man 
Ralph Bass to the scene, and 
arranged for a recording ses- 
sion for Brown in Cincinatti, 
home of King Records. The 
disc was cut on February 8th, 
1956, and was the start of a 
phenomenom in the rhythm 
and blues world. From then 
on, James Brown has hit the 
American charts with practic- 
ally every release. His power- 
ful, exciting style can be heard 
on such records as * Think,” 
* Shout and Shimmy,” “* Good, 
Good Lovin’,” and * Feel It.” 
The last-named is an instru- 
mental on which James Brown 
plays organ. It was released 
here a few months ago on an 
Extended Play record on Lon- 
don. He has waxed some ex- 
cellent slow blues tracks, for, 
although he is a very polished 
performer, his music has its 
roots in the blues. 

James Brown is seldom out 
of the American charts. His 
L.P.’s_ sell for considerably 
longer than most hit parade 
material records. His latest 
L.P., * Pure Dynamite,” shot 
up the U.S. charts, and if the 
success of his previous albums 
are anything to go by, it will 
stay there for a long time to 
come. Over here nothing 
much is happening for this ex- 


tremely talented artist. He 
has a loyal following, but they 
have to rely on importing his 
records from the States, which 
is a costly business. Let us 
hope that we can have some 
action soon on the part of a 
British record company, and 
give James Brown a chance to 
get into our charts as well. 


by Roger Eagle and Alan Jackson 


* Down and Out Blues,” Sonny 
Boy Williamson. Pye R’n B 
N.P.L. 28036. 


This undoubtedly is one of 
the greatest rhythm and blues 
L.P. ever made. Sonny Boy’s 
unique sound is backed by 
some of the most famous blues- 
men around today. Men like 
Muddy Waters, Wee Willie 
Dixon, Otis Spann, Robert 
Lockwood Jnr., and the 
mysterious Eric “ Lafayette” 
Leake, all contribute to make 
this an outstanding record. 
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The songs are not well des- 
cribed by the title of the L.P. 
They are, in fact, blues dealing 
with man’s relation with 
woman. “All My Love in 
Vain ™ reflects on some of the 
injustices suffered by an ill- 
done to lover, while “ Your 
Funeral and My Trial” is a 
warning to an_ unfaithful 
female. The beat is always 
present. Sonny Boy achieves 
a bouncing, attacking drive on 
such numbers as “ Fattening 
Frogs For Snakes,” “ Dissatis- 
fied,” and “ Ninety-Nine.” All 
told, an L.P. which no rhythm 


and blues fan can afford to be 
without. 


* * 


“Lowdown Back Porch Blues,” 


Louisiana Red. Columbia 


33sx 1612, 


This L.P. contains some fas- 
cinating singing and guitar 
playing from Louisiana Red, 
a new name to most record 
buyers. As Guy Stevens has 
previously mentioned, “ Red’s 
Dream” is particularly good. 
In it, he sings of Bo Diddley 
and Big Maybelle joining the 
Senate, in line with his dream 
of setting the world to rights. 
The rest of the album contains 
competent harmonica, a selec- 
tion of slow blues, one or two 
autobiographical songs, and 
some solid rockers. Altogether 
an L.P. well worth buying, but 
get the Sonny Boy Williamson 
first. 


* * 


“Bo Diddley in the Spot- 
light.” Pye R’n B Series. 


This latest Diddley L.P. to 
be released contains ten tracks 
that are new to British record 
buyers, and two that were 
issued five years ago on Lon- 
don. The latter two being 
“Say Man,” and “She’s Al- 
right.” Highlights of this L.P. 
include the Chinese flavoured 
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* Hong Kong Mississippi,” the 
piano-led instrumental “Scuttle 
Bug,” and the suberbly power- 
ful “ Craw Dad.” 
of humour comes across well 
on “Not Guilty” and the 
send-up of Jimmy Dean's 
“ Big Bad John,” which be- 


” 


Bo’s sense 


comes “ Bo’s a Lumberjack. 


This L.P. is a mixture of the 
Checker “Bo Diddley is a 
“Bo Diddley and 
Company,” and “ Bo Diddley 
in the Spotlight ” L.P.’s on re- 
lease in the States. 


Lover,” 


It also 
contains One or two tracks from 
“Have Guitar Will Travel” 
and “Go Bo Diddley.” Pye 
are obviously trying to stop 
people from importing Bo’s 
American L.P.’s, but as long 
as the selections they are re- 
leasing over here are as good 
as this one, I'm sure only a 


In short, 
a must for all Diddley fans. 


few will complain. 


* * 
“James Brown and _ the 
Famous Flames.” London 


E.P. R.E. 1410. 


This record is an example 
of Brown’s ballad style, which 
to most British ears will sound 
“different” for 
But it 
really brilliant 
organ instrumental called 
“Feel It.” It is well worth 
buying the E.P. for this track, 
and 


rather too 


general acceptance. 


contains a 


ignoring “Prisoner of 
Love” and “These Foolish 
Things.” The other track is 
a big band instrumental that 
contains some nice brass work, 
but nothing much for rn b 
fans. 


Continued from Page 3 


In stepped Uncle Sam, and 
Bobby was off the scene for 
three years, fighting in Korea. 
In 1954, he signed with Duke 
Records of Houston, Texas, 
and the famous partnership 
began. Hi; first for Duke was 
called “ Lovin’ Blues,” and 
was followed by “Army 
Blues,” Then came “It’s My 
Life Baby, * You Or None,” 
and so on right through to his 
latest, “Ain't Nothing You 
Can Do.” 


Bobby Bland is a_ hard 
worker, and has travelled the 
length and breadth of the 
States presenting his show. He 
has appeared at such venues as 
The Regal Theatre, Chicago; 
The “20 Grand” in Detroit, 
and the Hollywood Palladium. 


All that is needed now is for 
Vogue Records to issue some 
of his work, and in the 
near future there is every 
possibility that we, too, will 
see “B4” in action. I hope 
that at last we can have some 
recognition for a truly great 
artist. 


If so you owe to yourself to read the most informative 
periodical on the subject .. . . We're talking about 
BLUES UNLIMITED 


It can be obtained from 38a Sackville Street, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 


BLUES 
ENTHUSIAST ? 


Subscription 9s. per six issues inland, 10s. overseas. 
All postal orders, money orders payable to Simon A. Napier. 


Special feature on John Lee Hooker coming soon 


Remember BLUES UNLIMITED is the magazine .. Simon Napier the man... write now 


nnn Eeeeeeeeeenemmeemeemememee 
BRITAIN’S SMARTEST AUTHENTIC R & B CLUB 


LF > 
a, \ \ 
Bryan Street wg PLACE Ey Hanley 


They have played during the past twelve months. . . 


@ Manfred Mann @ Jimmy Powell 
@ The Animals @ John Mayall 
@ Sonny Boy Williamson @ Alex Harvey 


@ Georgie Fame 
@ Long John Baldry 
@ Graham Bond 


they will play during the next two months . . . 
@ Memphis Slim @ Carl Perkins 
@ John Lee Hooker @ Britain’s leading R & B groups 


IF IT’S GOING TO HAPPEN— 
IT WILL HAPPEN AT “THE PLACE’’— FIRST 


@ Spencer Davies 
@ Downliners Sect 


NOW OPEN AT LEEDS 
ALLNIGHTER . . . . MORNINGER at 
THE THREE COINS 


ALBION WALKS, off Albion Street, LEEDS CENTRE 
Every Saturday - - - - Midnight to 5 a.m. 


Forthcoming Attractions:— 
John Lee Hooker Carl Perkins The Sheffields The Bluebottles 
The Cheynes Graham Bond 
Resident every week — The BlueSounds . . Leeds No. | R & B Group 


JOHN LEE HOOKER 


Those who were fortunate enough to see John Lee Hooker at Manchester’s Free Trade Hall 
in 1962, are not likely to forget it. John Lee shared the bill with such greats as T-Bone Walker. 
Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee, Memphis Slim, and the magnificent Wee Willie Dixon. 

His impending visit in June, backed by one of this country’s most dedicated blues band, the 
John Mayall Blues Breakers, will be a great experience for all who see him. He is not given to 
showmanship, as is T-Bone Walker, but more than makes up for this with his music. No oppor- 
tunity to see this wonderful artist should be wasted. It is hoped to print the results of a personal 
interview with John in “ R’N B SCENE.” Let us hope that, like Sonny Boy Williamson, he will 
be able to consolidate his already very high standing here. Meanwhile, if you're thinking of taking 
a holiday in June, don’t stray too far from one of his tour dates. To miss John Lee Hooker would 
be a crime of the first magnitude. 
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GEORGIE FAME 


A 
Personal 
Glimpse 


Georgie Fame, although a 
Northerner (he comes from 
Leigh, in Lancashire) was 
practically unknown here as 
far as rhythm and blues was 
concerned, except by reputa- 
tion, and by his_ records. 
Would he achieve the same 
degree of success here as he 
had in the South? That was 
the question that everyone was 
asking prior to his perform- 
ance at the all-night rhythm 
and blues session at the 
Twisted Wheel on the 25th of 
April. 

The answer is decidedly in 
the affirmative. The crowd 
that had come from far and 
wide to hear him was most en- 
thusiastic. His band, although 
minus the usually mandatory 
guitarist, excelled in produc- 
ing a wonderfully balanced 
sound. Geergie’s organ never 
drowned his accompanying 
musicians, as so often happens 
with bands led by this instru- 
ment. 

Georgie Fame said that his 
first influences musically were 
Jerry Lee Lewis and James 
Brown. He used to play piano 
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in the Lee Lewis style before 
switching to organ some 18 


months ago. He mentioned 
that he likes many singers and 
bands, and has very wide 
tastes, as can be heard when 
he does such diverse numbers 
as “Night Train,” “Eso 
Beso,” Ray Charles’ * Get on 
the Right Track Baby,” and 
the “Blue Beat Madness.” 


Georgie, as might be expected, 


goes for the work of such 
organists as Jimmy Smith, 
Booker T., and Jimmy 


McGriff. He named two of 
his favourite British groups as 
the Bobby Patrick Big Six and 
the Animals. 


Georgie, real name Clive 
Powell, left school at the age 


Georgie Fame—continued 


of fifteen. He joined a group 
called the Dominoes, now 
known as the Beat Boys, and 
played the usual circuit of 
dance halls, pubs. and Ameri- 
can Air Bases. In July, 1959, 
he was playing at Butlins whea 
Rory Blackwell offered him a 
job. By September he was in 
London, his work being the 
Rock and Trad shows run by 
Larry Parnes. By the end of 
1962, Georgie had formed his 
own group. His backing group, 
the Blue Flames, are com- 
prised of the following: Tex 
Makins on_ bass, Speedy 
Acquaye, conga drum, Mike 
Eve on tenor, John Marshall 
oa baritone, and Red Reece on 


drums. The conga drum pro- 
vides a }ift that is often miss- 
ing in similar bands, while the 
tenor and baritone saxes com- 
bine to produce a cool yet 
hard sound. 


Georgie has taken the Lon- 
don club scene by storm. He 
plays regularly at the Flam- 
ingo and the Scene, and is in 
great demand elsewhere. He 
has deliberately stuck to a 
policy of presenting his music 
in various forms. He said 
that he abhorred narrow- 
mindedness when it comes to 
liking the blues and, as pre- 
viously mentioned, will offer 
many different songs by differ- 


ent artists in the course of an 
evening’s entertainment. Judg- 
ing by the results, nationwide 
stardom is just around the 
corner. 


Forthcoming record releases 
include an extended play this 
month, and an L,P. this 
autumn. He is currently work- 
ing on some originals for 
future release. 


As rhythm and blues con- 
tinues to spread throughout 
the country, more and more 
people will be able to see 
It is 
safe to say that he will be 
be among the leaders for a 
long time to come. 


Georgie Fame in action. 


R’N B IN THE NORTH-EAST 


NEWCASTLE 
every Friday 


CLUB A’GOGO 


( Home of the Animals) 


WHITLEY BAY 


every Sunday 


AGO GO’S CLUB 
MIDDLESBRO’ 


every Wednesday 


THE SCENE CLUB 


( By the sea) 


Biggest attraction for the North-East in June 


JOHN LEE HOOKER 
at Middlesbro’ 
at Newcastle 


June 4th 
June 5th 


JOHN ZAGHERLE! 


What is John Zacherle do- 
ing in a rhythm and blues 
magazine, you may ask. What 
indeed ? 


appearance, and its the truth, 


The reason for his 


I tell you, is that some time 
ago, when the moon was full, 
I went berserk and played his 
record “ Dinner With Drac” 
at the “ Twisted Wheel” r'n b 
late night session. Since then 
my life has been a misery. | am 
forced to play the thing at 
least twice every week, if I 
don’t | am heaped with abuse, 
and called all sorts of un- 
pleasant names, yes, even more 


than usual. Here are the facts. 


John Zacherle started life in 
1957 


when he played a character 


the horror business in 


called “ Roland” in an East 
Coast T.V. show in the States 
called “Shock Theatre.” In 
1958 he moved to New York, 
where he perpetrated the 
“ Zacherle at Large” show. 
1958 that he re- 
corded the infamous * Dinaer 
With Drac.” 
other single for the same label, 
“ Hurry 


It was in 


He also cut an- 


“Cameo,” called, 


Is 


Three L.P.’s 
were made to my knowledge, 
* Zach's Gallery,” 
“Spook Along With Drac.” 
I believe 


that there was another called 


Bury Baby.” 


Monster 


and “Scary Tales.” 


“Monster Mash,” and would 
be glad of any correction on 
this point. None of the above 
mentioned records, with the 
exception of the first single, 


have been released here. 


“Dinner With Drac,” one 
of the greatest horror records 
of all time, was released here 
on London in 1958, 


swiftly banned, I believe on 


It was 


account of a verse on the first 
side which dealt with a girl 
called Irene. It is now deleted. 
Pye Records now have access 
to Cameo’s catalogue, but I 
very much doubt if they con- 
sider it suitable material for 
re-release; however, it is very 
popular in certain quarters, 
and I’m sure that many people 
would buy it if this were the 
case. It has a really great 
beat, and features a wailing 
tenor sax. So there the matter 


rests. And the best of luck . . 


RHYTHM AND BLUES 
QUIZ 


Here are ten questions on 
rhythm and blues. The sender 
of the first correct entry will 
receive a record token for £1. 
The names of the five runners- 
up will be printed in our next 
issue. Send your entries to 
“R’n B Quiz,” 26 Brazennose 
Street, Manchester, 2, on a 
postcard. 


1. What is Muddy Waters’ 
real name ? 


to 


Name a Jimmy Reed 
single that was released 
here on Top Rank. 


3. Name a Fats Donimo in- 
strumental. 


4. What was Slim Harpo’s 
first release here ? 


5. What instrument does 
Robert Lockwood Jnr. 
play ? 

6. Name one American 


label for which Jimmy 
McCracklin has recorded. 


7. Name a song common to 
Larry Williams and 
Lloyd Price. 


8. Who wrote the classic 
“Five Long Years.” 


9. Name three Chuck Berry 
records on which you 
can hear a sax. 


10. Name a song that is com- 
mon to Howlin’ Wolf and 
and Sonny Terry and 
Brownie McGhee. 


SAY MAN 


Nineteen-sixty-four could be 
the best year yet, prospective 
visitors include John Lee 
Hooker, Howlin’ Wolf, Muddy 
Waters, and Jimmy Reed. Bo 
Diddley told me in a letter 
that he is very pleased at his 
reception here and may re- 
turn this autumn. . He is cer- 
tainly a hard worker... he is 
reported to have broken three 
strings miming on “ Thank 
Your Lucky Stars” last year. 
Have you noticed Decca’s 
apparent fixation about “ honk- 
ing saxes”? On the London- 
American “ Rhythm and Blues 
With .. .” series. They are 
continually being mentioned in 
the sleeve notes, without any 
sign of them on the record, 
while Booker T.’s E.P. has a 
photo of a sax on the cover. 
Booker T. does not use a sax. 
What has happened to Philip 
Upchurch. Believed to be 
doing session work in Chicago, 
another single would be great. 
Has LaVerne Baker been 
completely forgotten .. a great 
pity if she were. Ex-Atlantic 
session guitarist Mickey Baker 
believed to be living in France. 
We would like to hear from 
him, or anyone who has met 
him. How about some re- 
issues from the magnificent 
“Best of Muddy Waters” 
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Or maybe a track from 
the “ Mississippi Blues” E.P. 
like “ Mannish Boy”... it 
could even make the top fifty. 


Atlantic have issued another 
Chuck Willis L.P. called “I 
Remember Chuck Willis,” No 
AT 8079. High time we had the 
original version of the Rufus 
Thomas classic “The Dog” 
available here. “Wild Cherry” 
by Leroy Washington could 
make a very good single. Why 
so few Little Richard records 
being issued? Peacock Re- 
cords ia the States have “Little 
Richard’s Boogie,” dating 
from his early days... any 
chance of having it released 
here ? Sonny Boy Williamson 
is introduced on the “ Folk 


Festival of the Blues * L.P. as 
“Sonny Boy ‘Nine Below 
Zero’ Williamson,” if anyone 
was wondering. Otis Spann 
deserves more recognition here. 
A shame that John Lee Hooker 
seems to be going “ commer- 
cial” ... witness his “ Big 
Soul” L.P. Carlo Little, of 
the Savages, is a keen blues 
fan, so is Tony the pianist. 
Don D. Robey, of Duke Re- 
cords, Texas, one of the most 
helpful presidents of any re- 
cord company I have corres- 
ponded with. Blue Beat singer 
Millie raves over Fats Domino 
and Ivory Joe Hunter. Advice 
to love-lorn blues fans... 
buy a mojo . . . but don’t ask 
me where. See You All Next 
Month . . . Daddy Cool. 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


Small advertisements should be received by the Ist of the month prior to publication. 


6d. a word. 


Screamin’ Jay Hawkins must not be for- 
. . Will all faithful send S.A.E. to 
* Screamin’ Jay Hawkins,” 540 Wilbraham 
Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester, 21. 


gotten. 


Northern Blues Appreciation Society meets 
on Tuesdays in the Pack Horse Hotel. Bridge 
Strictly over eighteen 


Street, Manchester. 
blues scene. 


Rate 


Photographs taken at the all-night sessions 
at the Twisted Wheel available from Brian 
Smith, 54 Shayfield Drive, Manchester, 22. 


Make the scene with Victor Brox Crozier 
and the Blues Giants for authentic rn b 
sessions—D. A. Conrad, 97 Devonshire 
Street, Salford, 7. 


The Twisted Wheel 


LATE 
NIGHT RHYTHM 


& BLUES 


Every Saturday from 12 midnight 


Brazennose Street, Manchester 
(off Albert Square) 


FORTHCOMING ATTRACTIONS 


6th June .... The Cheynes 

13th June .... John Lee Hooker with John Mayall Blues Breakers 
20th June .... Jimmy Powell and the Five Dimensions 

27th June .... The Graham Bond Organisation 


ADVANCE TICKETS NOW AVAILABLE 


